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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


PRESIDENT’S TRIP IS ON 


Though Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev cancelled President Eisen- 
hower’s scheduled June trip to Russia, 
the Chief Executive still plans to visit 
the Far East. 

Mr. Eisenhower now expects to visit 
Japan from June 19 to 23, with a side 
trip to South Korea probably June 22. 
The President also is likely to visit 
Taiwan and the Philippines while in 
the Far East. He may stop off at 
Alaska and Hawaii on his trip to and 
from the Orient. 


CAMPAIGN SOUVENIRS 


Visitors to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in Washington, D. C., this sum- 
mer will have a chance to see souvenirs 
from past Presidential campaigns. A 
display of 20,000 banners, buttons, 
posters, canes, torches, parade-march- 
ing suits, lanterns, plates, and um- 
brellas—all with slogans and cartoons 
on them—shows how candidates for 
election to the nation’s highest office 
were kept in the limelight. 


SEARCH FOR NAMES 


Uncle Sam turns to mythical mon- 
sters, ancient gods, snakes, and birds 
to find names for missiles and satel- 
lites. Our giant long-range Atlas mis- 
sile is, of course, named after the 
mythological character who carried the 
earth on his back. Titan, another 
long-range missile is named after an 
ancient god. The Cobra surface-to- 
surface missile is named after a snake, 
and the Falcon guided rocket has a 
bird’s name. 


NO SEA BOUNDARY PACT 


The world will have to get along for 
a while longer without an international 
agreement on the sea boundaries of 
individual nations. At a United Na- 
tions conference held earlier this year, 
a United States-Canadian proposal 
ealling for national control over 
waters extending 6 miles out to sea 
was defeated by a single vote. The 
communist countries, as well as many 
African, Asian, and some Latin Ameri- 
can lands, opposed our plan. Most of 
these nations favor 12-mile bounda- 
ries. 


DISARMAMENT GOES WAY BACK 


The current western-Soviet arms 
reduction talks have many years of 
work behind them. The 2 sides have 
been discussing disarmament plans on 
and off at least since the end of World 
War II. 

However, mankind’s search for an 
end to the weapons race goes back 
much further than that. According to 
a Nationalist Chinese scholar, Dr. Hu 
Shih, one of the first known disarma- 
ment conferences was held by oppos- 
ing sides in China around 545 B,C. 
Dr. Hu says that the sponsors of the 
ancient plan secretly armed as their 
foe reduced military forces. 
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RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


THE BREAKDOWN of the summit conference presents new difficulties 


Problems for America 


Collapse of the Paris Conference Causes U. S. Officials to 


Ask Where Our Nation 


The U-2 spy plane which provoked 
the wrath of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev seems doomed to extinc- 
tion by the latest U. S. satellite. The 
launching of the 5,000-pound space 
vehicle named Midas is an important 
step in the development of satellites 
with spying capabilities. Neverthe- 
less, the U-2 will go down in history 
as the plane which figured in the 
break-up of the Paris summit confer- 
ence. Since the collapse of that meet- 
ing last month, U. S. officials have 
been reviewing a vast array of prob- 
lems which may require new solu- 
tions. In this article we will take a 
look at some of these questions. 


ANY people feel that the collapse 
of the summit conference in 
Paris means a colder cold war for the 
future. While few people think Rus- 
sia will launch an attack on our coun- 
try, they do look for increased tension 
between the 2 nations in the days 
ahead. 

The worsening of relations between 
Russia and the United States has 
raised new questions about our na- 
tion’s defense plans. President Eisen- 
hower has asked the lawmakers to set 
aside 41 billion dollars for our armed 


Stands in the Cold War 


forces during the coming fiscal year. 
If Congress approves this sum, more 
than half of all the money our govern- 
ment spends in 1961 will be for de- 
fense. 

The question now is: Should the 
United States increase its defense 
spending in the light of recent events? 
Certain members of Congress and some 
of our military experts say, “Yes.” 

General Thomas White, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, says that our 
present military budget is enough to 
prevent a rational attack on our coun- 
try. But, the General goes on to say, 
“I think we should beef up our deter- 
rent strength. There has been a 
change. More missiles would certainly 
be more insurance. I have seen evi- 
dence in Paris recently that irration- 
ality could enter into the plans of a 
nation.” 

Some members of Congress agree 
with this reasoning. They are espe- 
cially concerned about the amount of 
money we are spending for long-range 
missiles. They fear that Russia is 
getting ahead of us in missile produc- 
tion. If the Russians get too far 
ahead, it is argued, they might be 
tempted to try a knock-out blow 

(Continued on page 2) 


Pressures Inside 
Communist Camp 


Do Khrushchev’s Acts Reflect 
Stresses and Strains 
in Red Nations? 


What lies ahead for U. S.-Russian 
relations? Did the recent outbursts 
of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
stem from a sudden loss of temper? 
Or did they reflect pressures exerted 
upon him inside the communist camp? 

These are some of the questions 
being asked following last month’s 
brief and unsuccessful summit par- 
ley. In this story we shall examine 
some of the opinions being put forth 
in answer. 


ELDOM, if ever, in the history of 

international diplomacy has there 
been such ap amazing outburst as 
that which came from Nikita Khru- 
shchev last month in Paris. 

For at least 114 years, the Soviet 
leader had worked to bring about a 
summit conference. He had visited 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
France, and in each country he had 
stressed the advantages that would 
come from a meeting of the Big Four. 
It was largely as a result of Khru- 
shchev’s efforts that U. S. President 
Eisenhower, British Prime Minister 
Macmillan, French President de Gaulle 
and the Russian Premier finally gath- 
ered in Paris in May. 

Yet when the long-awaited meeting 
took place, it was Khrushchev who 
promptly torpedoed it. He heaped the 
blame, of course, on the United States. 
He claimed that the downing of a 
U-2 American spy plane on Soviet soil 
was proof of the bad intentions of 
the United States, and therefore made 
a continuation of the summit talks 
impossible without abject apologies 
from President Eisenhower. 

The U. S. Chief Executive had al- 
ready announced that flights over the 
Soviet Union would not be resumed. 
He declined, however, to go any fur- 
ther in meeting Khrushchev’s ex- 
treme demands. 

Many who followed events closely in 
Paris are convinced that Khrushchev’s 
abrupt change of position was really 
no spur-of-the-moment action. They 
feel that even if the U-2 incident had 
not taken place, the Soviet ruler would 
have employed some other tactic to 
break up the high-level talks. They 
think that the underlying reasons for 
Khrushchev’s actions may be found 
in pressures that have arisen inside 
the communist world. 

Red regions. Over one-third of the 
world’s people, occupying more than 
one-fifth of the globe’s land area, are 
now under communist rule. At the 
heart of this region lies the Soviet 
Union. Stretching across northern 
Europe and Asia, it is the world’s 
largest nation—nearly 214 times the 
size of the United States. Its popu- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Cold War 


(Continued from page 1) 


against both our missile bases and the 
big bombers in our Strategic Air 
Command. Some people believe that 
part of our SAC bombers should be 
kept in the air at all times to prevent 
this from happening. 

Some military experts are worried, 
too, about our ability to meet the 
threat of small wars. It is possible 
that Red China may now make new, 
aggressive moves in Asia. The Chi- 
nese communists may, for example, 
threaten Taiwan (Formosa) again. 
‘Are we prepared to meet such 
threats?” these people ask. 

President Eisenhower, on the other 
hand, says that our nation’s defenses 
are in good order. He believes that 
our country’s deterrent power is suf- 
ficient to discourage an aggressor. 
The President does not think that 
recent events have changed the balance 
of power between Russia and the 
United States. He opposes sharp in- 
creases in military spending. 

People who agree with the Presi- 
dent point out that the recent U-2 
flights over Soviet territory show 
that Russia’s defenses are not invul- 
nerable. The Russians admit they 
have known about these flights for a 
long time, but evidently they were 
powerless to do anything about them, 
it is argued. Obviously many of our 
SAC bombers could get through to 
Russian cities if war were to break 
out, the argument goes. 

People who back the President’s 
views also point out that our missile 
strength is growing. In a recent test, 
our long-range Atlas missile traveled 
9,000 miles before it splashed into its 
ocean target area, thus bettering Rus- 
sia’s record by more than 1,000 miles. 
Moreover, it is pointed out, we have 
bigger and better missiles planned for 
the near future. If there is any mis- 
sile gap, it will soon be closed. 

It seems likely that members of 
Congress will take a close look at both 
of these points of view in the next few 
weeks. Our nation’s defense plans 
will be carefully studied in the light of 
recent events. 

Space. Russia was first to put a 
space satellite in orbit, and first to 
send a rocket to the moon. The Rus- 
sians have sent a heavier vehicle into 
space than we have, indicating that 
they may have more powerful rockets 
than we do. 

The United States has, however, 
made spectacular progress in space. 
Our satellites have carried delicate 
instruments aloft which have meas- 
ured radiation and collected weather 
information. 

But Russia often has captured the 
headlines with its space feats. The 
Russians have timed their space shots 
to coincide with important diplomatic 
events. For example, they sent a new 
space ship aloft just as the summit 
conference was scheduled to open in 
Paris. 

Our new Midas satellite will go a 
long way toward restoring U. S. pres- 
tige in the space field. When per- 
fected, Midas satellites will give our 
nation a 30-minute warning of a sur- 
prise missile attack. Moreover, the 
camera-carrying Samos satellite will 
soon get its first tests. The Samos will 
accompany the Midas in its space 
vigils. It will take pictures of mili- 
tary and missile bases and send the 
photos back to earth. 


There are indications, however, that 
Uncle Sam’s space program will be 
reviewed in the light of new happen- 
ings. Many experts favor a stepped- 
up program for both our Midas and 
Samos satellites. 

Foreign Aid. The United States has 
spent more than 70 billion dollars on 
foreign aid since World War II. Mili- 
tary aid has gone to our NATO allies, 
and to such lands as South Korea and 
Taiwan. The bulk of our economic 
aid now goes to boost living standards 
in Asian lands. 

Russia is also engaged in a foreign- 
aid program. It is estimated that 
Russia has spent about 3 billion dollars 
over the past five years. Although 
some people charge that Russia’s pro- 
gram has been of the “show-off” 
variety, there is no doubt that it has 
made an impression. The money has 
helped to build a steel mill in India 
and is helping Egypt with the Aswan 
Dam, for example. 





ANOTHER LOOK is being taken at our nation’s defense needs 


Many people predict that Russia 
will now step up its foreign aid pro- 
gram. It is argued that Premier 
Khrushchev may find it necessary to 
mend some of the fences broken by 
the collapse of the Paris conference. 
His actions are said to have alarmed 
such lands as India. The Russians 
may attempt to repair this damage by 
making a big show of additional aid 
to underdeveloped lands. 

In the United States, Congress is 
now considering how much money we 
should spend for foreign aid in the 
fiscal year 1961. The lawmakers have 
authorized the spending of a little over 
4 billion dollars—somewhat less than 
the President requested. But some 
members of Congress are threatening 
to cut 1 billion dollars out of the ap- 
propriations bill. 

Critics of foreign aid say that it is 
both wasteful and ineffective. They 
blame our foreign-aid spending for our 
budget deficits. They say if we con- 
tinue to spend at present rates, we 
will push our nation toward bank- 


ruptcy. They believe the time has 
come for other nations to help them- 
selves and to stop depending on the 
United States. 

Other people agree with President 
Eisenhower that foreign aid is vital 
to owr security. They say that our 
foreign assistance has helped to curb 
communist expansion in both Europe 
and Asia, and that it has strengthened 
our alliances around the world. They 
argue that any cut in our spending 
would be regarded as a lack of inter- 
est in the welfare of friendly peoples 
struggling to stand with us in free- 
dom. And such cuts would make it 
appear that Russia is more willing to 
help other lands than we are. 

U. S. Alliances. The United States 
is a member of several important al- 
liances of free nations. These include 
the 15-nation North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, which was set up in 
1949 to prevent communist expansion 
in Europe. Premier Khrushchev has 
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never made a secret of the fact that 
he would like to destroy this alliance, 
and he has often sought to divide the 
United States and its NATO allies. 

After the U-2 incident was revealed, 
Mr. Khrushchev made another at- 
tempt to weaken the NATO alliance. 
He threatened retaliation against 
NATO countries which permit spy 
flights to take off from their territory. 

The NATO lands, however, rallied 
to the support of the United States, 
and reaffirmed the solidarity of the 
countries in the alliance. Still, there 
may be some misgivings among our 
allies over the U-2 incident and other 
cold war problems. 

Russia has also made_ threats 
against Pakistan, Iran, and Japan in 
recent weeks. In Japan there have 
been demonstrations against the new 
security treaty with the United States. 
This treaty would permit the United 
States to retain military bases in 
Japan. Some Japanese argue that 
this makes their country a target for 
Russia’s missiles. 


Unless there is more coordination 
and cooperation between the United 
States and its allies, it is argued, 
Uncle Sam may lose some of his im- 
portant bases abroad. Many Ameri- 
cans maintain, therefore, that we 
must work to strengthen our ties with 
friendly lands in all parts of the 
world. 

East-West Relations. There are 
wide differences of opinion on where 
the United States and Russia stand 
on other important issues. Here are 
some of the ideas being put forth: 

Exchanges. Many people fear that 
in the future there may be fewer cul- 
tural and scientific exchanges between 
the United States and Russia. It is 
pointed out that Russia is now making 
a big effort to jam our Voice of 
America broadcasts. Other people 
point out that the Soviets are still 
putting out the welcome mat for 
American tourists. It is possible that 
in an effort to correct the bad impres- 
sion Mr. Khrushchev has made re- 
cently, the Russians may actually in- 
crease the number of exchanges. 

Disarmament. The 10-nation dis- 
armament conference which has been 
meeting in Geneva is scheduled to re- 
open tomorrow (June 7). Although 
there is little hope of agreement, it 
appears that the Russians intend to 
go ahead talking. President Eisen- 
hower says we must continue “busi- 
nesslike dealings with the Soviet 
leaders on outstanding issues.” These 
issues include disarmament. 

Berlin. Immediately following the 
collapse of the Paris conference it 
seemed likely that Premier Khru- 
shchev would make some new threats 
on the Berlin question. But now, al- 
though no agreement has been reached 
on the subject, it seems that Russia 
will not risk war by pressing demands. 

Future Summit Meetings. Will there 
be other summit meetings in the 
future? People are divided on this 
question. Some say that summitry is 
a dead issue. Future negotiations with 
Russia must be hammered out by 
everyday, diplomatic means, it is said. 
Others believe that we must lay better 
groundwork if we are to have future 
summit meetings. 

United Nations. Russia took the 
U-2 case to the Security Council of 
the United Nations in an effort to 
get that body to condemn the United 
States for its action. Russia may also 
take its case to the General Assembly, 
where, it is felt, some sympathy could 
be generated. 

President Eisenhower has made it 
known that the United States offer to 
open our skies to Soviet reconnais- 
sance aircraft on a reciprocal basis 
still stands. At an appropriate time, 
the President says, the United States 
will submit such a program to the 
United Nations with the recommen- 
dation that the UN conduct the recon- 
naissance. The United States will 
supply part of the equipment required, 
the President says. Many people 
doubt, however, that Russia will agree 
to such a proposal. 

Future Espionage. President Eisen- 
hower has assured the Russians that 
there will be no more U-2 flights over 
Soviet territory. The flights of high- 
flying, camera-carrying American 
planes have been suspended and will 
not be resumed. 

The flights over Russia were based 
on the desire to protect ourselves 
against surprise attack. Russian mili- 
tary policy is geared to surprise attack. 
The United States, on the other hand, 
has stated that it will accept the first 
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blow and then retaliate. Survival 
makes it imperative that we know 
when the attack is coming. 

It is well known, of course, that the 
Russians also spy on us. However, 
Russia’s military leaders may secure 
detailed maps of the United States 
for the asking. They may learn a 
great deal about U. S. defense plans 
by reading our newspapers. 

Most people agree that since this 
is an “I Spy” world, spying by both 
Russia and the United States will 
continue. Our new Midas and Samos 
satellites will collect the information 
once collected by U-2 flights, and Rus- 
sian satellites undoubtedly will survey 
the United States. 

However, members of Congress may 
study our methods of spying. There 
may be a detailed study of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, for example, 
and perhaps Congress will be given 
more control over this secret agency. 
Some Americans feel that the handling 
of the U-2 case warrants a new look 
at American espionage methods. 

Politics. In recent weeks, Ameri- 
cans have proved again that in time 
of crisis they stand behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States, regardless 
of party. 

However, 1960 is an election year, 
and the events of recent weeks are 
bound to figure in the Presidential 
campaign. There is no doubt that 
foreign policy will be an important 
issue in this year’s election. 

Political observers say that each of 
the parties faces a big problem. Up 
to now, the Republicans have put a 
good deal of emphasis on their record 
of ending the war in Korea, stopping 
aggression toward Formosa, and keep- 
ing world peace. Republicans have 
hoped that the image of President 
Eisenhower as a man of peace would 
win votes for Vice President Nixon. 

The Democrats face a different 
problem, observers say. They wonder 
how far they may exploit the U-2 in- 
cident and the collapse of the summit 
conference without turning voters 
away. Some fear that voters might 
turn to the Republicans if the issues 
are exploited too far, because they 
would feel that national unity was 
being disturbed. 

Meanwhile, Premier Khrushchev has 
stepped into the campaign. He has 
made it known that he prefers to deal 
with the next American President 
rather than with President Eisen- 
hower. Most Americans agree that 
the Russian leader knows very little 
about U. S. politics—or Americans— 
if he thinks this will have any effect 
on our choice in November. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE 




















CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
THE FRIENDSHIP of underdevel- 
oped nations is sought by both the 
United States and Russia through aid 
programs of various kinds 








Today and Yesterday 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WEAPONS HAVE GROWN in size and destructive power since the Battle of 
Gettysburg which took place nearly a century ago 


Man and His Weapons 


F turned loose in all-out global con- 

flict, today’s atomic-hydrogen weap- 
ons could cause more deaths and de- 
struction in the world than have all 
the wars of history together. Such is 
the horrible possibility that causes 
thinking mankind to search for a path 
to peace. 

The present nuclear weapons can 
reach for thousands of miles and are 
the most powerful ever known, but 
even more dangerous ones may yet be 
built. The world has been striving 
for centuries to find new means of 
war—and especially arms that permit 
one group to attack another from a 
distance. 

Ancient man’s club, a stone to be 
thrown, and a rough dagger—with 
chipped flint as its point—all brought 
fighters close together. A sling for 
hurling rocks and long javelin-like 
spears widened the distance between 
fighters somewhat. The bow and ar- 
row, however, were favored for a long 
time by warriors seeking to avoid 
hand-to-hand combat. 

Gunpowder reached Western Eurvupe 
in the early 1200’s, probably from 
China or the Middle East, and led to 
modern warfare. Rifles and cannons 
replaced the spears of armored 
knights, and the bows and arrows of 
regular soldiers. Ever more powerful 
explosives and weapons with ever 
longer range became the goal in an 
armaments race that is still in prog- 
ress. 


Modern Developments 


Richard Gatling’s machine gun 
came along in the 1860’s, and a mod- 
ern type of this weapon was widely 
used in World War I. The first global 
conflict also saw the armored tank, 
the torpedo-firing submarine, and the 
airplane take on major roles. World 
War II brought the first missiles, used 
by Germany against Britain; and the 
atomic bomb, dropped by the United 
States on Japan. The hydrogen bomb, 
long-range missiles, and the atomic- 
powered submarine are among post- 
war developments. 

Ambitious men of the past often 
thought of a world at: peace—but usu- 
ally wanted first to establish their 
power, and then dictate an end to 
fighting. 





Alexander the Great, to name one, 
conquered much of the world as it 
was known over 2,000 years ago, but 
did not establish a lasting peace. 
Upon his death, new wars began as 
surviving leaders fought for power. 
The ancient Roman Empire fell under 
the blows of enemies. Charlemagne 
tried by conquest to build a peaceful, 
united Europe in the 9th Century, but 
wars continued after his death. 

In the modern world since 1918, 
leaders have sought to avert war in 
several ways. They have tried to get 
promises from nations not to attack 
one another, to settle disputes through 
negotiation, and also to get the world 
to disarm. Progress toward peace, 
however, has been slight. 


Peace Pacts at Locarno 


In 1925, France, Germany, Britain, 
Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Bel- 
gium signed a series of agreements 
at Locarno, Switzerland. These pacts 
were intended to keep peace, but were 
denounced by Germany in 1936. 

In 1928, French Foreign Minister 
Aristide Briand and U. S. Secretary 
of State Frank Kellogg wrote a pact 
declaring war to be unlawful. It was 
accepted by more than 60 countries, 
including the United States. It con- 
tained no provisions for enforcing 
peace and was ignored by dictators. 

In the 1930’s, the League of Na- 
tions sponsored lengthy discussions in 
search of a world-wide disarmament 
agreement. The League’s efforts, as 
well as others, failed—and World War 
II began in 1939. 

Since the end of that conflict, the 
major powers have met again and 
again to seek an agreement to limit 
armaments. So far, very little has 
come of these talks, largely because 
of long-standing feelings of distrust 
among nations. 

Nevertheless, nearly all nations re- 
alize that the weapons race must be 
stopped sooner or later if humanity 
is to be spared the most destructive 
war the world has ever known. It is 
the knowledge that another global con- 
flict very likely would destroy civiliza- 
tion as we know it that offers the best 
hope for eventual disarmament and 
world peace. 

—By ANTON BERLE 









News Quiz 











Problems for America 


1. How much money has President 
Eisenhower requested for defense during 
the coming year? 


2. Name America’s 2 newest satellites. 
Tell how each will be used to guard 
against surprise attack. 


3. Give some arguments for and 
against changes in our foreign aid spend- 
ing. 

4. Describe the threat made by Rus- 
sia against our NATO allies. Why do 
some people believe we must work to 
strengthen our alliances with other na- 
tions? 

5. What attitude has Russia now 
taken over the future of Berlin? 


6. Describe the proposal about future 
reconnaissance flights which the United 
States plans to present to the United 
Nations. 


7. What effect will recent events have 
on the 1960 political campaign? De- 
scribe a problem faced by each party. 


1. In the light of recent events, do you 
expect that there will be any big changes 
in our relations with Russia? [If so, 
what changes do you think will occur? 


2. In your opinion, what is America’s 
biggest problem at the present time? 
What measures do you think our nation 
should take to meet this problem? 


Communist World 


1. What are the 2 largest nations in 
the communist camp? 


2. Where have the Reds extended their 
power since World War II? 


3. Compare conditions in Russia under 
Stalin and under Khrushchev. 


4. How may rising discontent among 
the Soviet people help to explain Khru- 
shchev’s conduct at the summit parley? 


5. What reasons may the Red Army 
have had for exerting pressure on the 
Soviet Premier? 


6. In what ways have the Soviet lead- 
ers and the rulers of Red China differed 
on the coexistence policy? 


7. In advocating this policy, what goal 
did Khrushchev hope to attain? 


8. What are the prospects of future 
summit talks being scheduled? 


1. What do you think were the real 
reasons for Khrushchev’s behavior at 
the summit conference? 


2. Would you favor summit talks at 
a future date? If so, under what con- 
ditions? If not, why not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. How many Americans are expected 
to visit the Soviet Union this year? 


2. Give 2 reasons why some Japanese 
oppose the mutual security treaty be- 
tween their country and ours. 


3. How many floating Arctic ice is- 
lands are presently manned by Russian 
scientists? 


4. When is the first U. S. atomic- 
powered rocket engine scheduled to be 
ready for use? 
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Pronunciations 


Briand, Aristide—bré-an’, a’rés'téd 
Charlemagne—shiar luh-miin 
De Gaulle—dii gil’ 
Dhaulagiri—dou 1a-gi ri 
Hammarskjold—ham ar-shfld 
Hu Shih—hoo shi 

‘ "iran Nikita—kroosh-chéf’, nyi- 
et 
Lhotse—hlé’tsé 

re Rodion—mi-li-néf' ski, ré- 
ion 
Mao Tse-tung—mi’6 dzii’ ddong’ 
Mikoyan, Anastas—mi-k6’yan, a-na'stis 
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The Story of the Wee 


Is Malinovsky 
Playing New Role? 


Political experts are speculating 
over the meaning of the shadow that 
Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, Soviet 
Defense Minister, cast over Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev at the recent sum- 
mit conference. Marshal Malinovsky 
was at Khrushchev’s side wherever he 
went in France. 

Guesses about the Marshal and his 
role are plentiful. But outside the 
Kremlin and the Soviet Defense Min- 
istry, the answer is not known. 

Marshal Malinovsky was born in 
1898. A graduate of the Russian mili- 
tary academy, he made a name for 


sovFoTo 


SOME OBSERVERS believe that 
Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, head of 
Russia’s armed forces, is playing a 
larger role in Soviet affairs 


himself during World War II. He 
commanded the Army at Stalingrad in 
1942 and became commander-in-chief 
of the armies on various fronts during 
the rest of the war. 

He is viewed as a professional sol- 
dier, obedient to the Communist 
Party, by expert Russian observers. 
He has no close associations with any 
of the party leaders except Khru- 
shchev, with whom he worked during 
World War II. The Russian Premier 
chose him as Defense Minister in 
1957. 


Air Force Ice Island 
Is Headed for Siberia 


T-3, a United States Air Force sta- 
tion on a large ice island, is drifting 
past Alaska toward the coast of Si- 
beria. On a peaceful mission, it serves 
as a roving laboratory from which to 
explore the climate, water, ice, sea- 
bottom, and other features of the 
Arctic Ocean. The ice island’s passen- 
gers have no control over its move- 
ments. Only the wind and the cur- 
rent control its drift. 

If T-3 continues westward on its 
present course, to the region north of 
Siberia, a decision will have to be 
made regarding its fate. Due to the 
current bad feelings between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
it would probably not be a good idea 
to continue it as an Air Force sta- 
tion. Various suggestions have been 
made—including placing it under an 
international civilian agency, such as 
the Arctic Institute of North Amer- 
ica, which is a Canadian-United States 
group. 

The floating island is also known as 
Fletcher’s Ice Island after its first 
commander. It was originally discov- 


ered by the Air Force in 1947 when 
B-29 bombers were sent on weather 
flights over the Arctic Ocean. But it 
was not until March 1952 that the 
Air Force established a station there. 
Colonel Joseph O. Fletcher, com- 
mander of a B-29 squadron, was 
chosen to head the station. 

By May 1954, T-3 had come so close 
to weather stations in the Canadian 
Arctic that it was evacuated. It was 
re-occupied for several months the 
next year. In the spring of 1957, it 
was enlarged and manned for the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. It has 
been in operation since, drifting slowly 
west along the edge of the North 
American continental shelf. It usu- 
ally stays about 100 miles from the 
Alaskan mainland. 

T-3 is supplied entirely by air. It 
has an ice-paved landing strip almost 
one mile long. The island also has 
about 20 buildings which are work, 
play, and living quarters for its crew. 
It is manned by 10 scientists and 15 
Air Force men. 

Fletcher’s Ice Island is at present 
the only American station in the Arc- 
tic Ocean. Station Charlie, another ice 
island, had to be abandoned in Janu- 
ary when the ice split. The Russians 
have 2 drifting stations on the polar 
ice: North Pole 8 and North Pole 9. 


Juvenile Crime Wave 
Around the World 


A rapid rise in juvenile delinquency 
will be given special attention at the 
United Nations conference on crime 
prevention to be held in London dur- 
ing August. Two reports prepared 
for the conference show a sharp, 
world-wide rise in juvenile delin- 
quency. Auto theft, traffic violations, 
vandalism, alcoholism, and drug ad- 
diction have all increased. 

The reports point out that juvenile 
delinquency shows similar patterns 
throughout the world. Street corner 
gangs have become common in many 
countries. 

The reports note a link between 
juvenile delinquency and_ habitual 
crime in adulthood. Half of the boys 
sent to training schools in our own 
country end up as adult criminals. In 
the United States nearly 1 out of 
every 8 boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 17 have appeared be- 
fore a juvenile court at least once. 


MGM 


THE ADVENTURES of Huckleberry Finn and his friend Jim are being relived 


in the new motion picture based on Mark Twain’s classic. 


Archie Moore and 


Eddie Hodges—shown here on a river raft—play the two adventurers. 


This is about 21%4 times the number 
10 years ago. 

Auto thefts have gained particularly 
wide attention. In the United States, 
for example, 68% of the arrests for 
auto theft involve youths 18 years old 
or under. England reports that juve- 
niles are becoming increasingly in- 
volved in auto theft. In France, de- 
linquents steal motorcycles, and in 
Thailand they steal bicycles. 


Japan Approves 
Security Treaty 


The Japanese Parliament approved 
the United States-Japanese mutual 
security treaty after months of de- 
bates and demonstrations. Before it 
was approved, the opposition Socialist 
and Democratic Socialist party mem- 
bers, in a last-ditch attempt to kill 
the measure, linked arms and sat on 
the floor to block corridors leading to 
the lower house of Parliament. It 
took 500 policemen to clear the cor- 
ridors so that the ruling Liberal 
Democratic party members could en- 
ter the chamber to vote. 

The new treaty is a revised version 
of a similar pact signed in San Fran- 
cisco in 1952. It extends the right of 
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A FAMILIAR SIGN greets American tourists in County Kildare, Ireland, but 
the filling station seems to belong in the Emerald Isle 


the United States to station troops in 
Japan. It also pledges mutual assist- 
ance in the event of “an armed attack 
against either party in the territories 
under the administration of Japan.” 

Many Japanese people are not sure 
that they want to be so closely tied 
to the United States. They feel their 
country would be better off as a neu- 
tral zone between the Reds and the 
free world. The Russian U-2 incident 
has caused alarm among many of these 
people because the United States has 
had U-2 planes in Japan. Since their 
country is so close to communist 
China, these people fear that they will 
be attacked for allowing U-2’s to be 
based in Japan. 

Also, many Japanese are not happy 
over an agreement which gives U. S. 
military authorities jurisdiction over 
members of the U. S. armed forces 
and civilian employes for certain 
kinds of criminal offenses committed 
within Japan. 


Western Tourists Are 
Still Going to Russia 


The Soviet Union expects more than 
50,000 tourists from western coun- 
tries this year, compared to last year’s 
35,000. The United States alone will 
send around 20,000, compared with 
12,000 last year and only 5,000 in 
1958. 

The U-2 incident, the summit 
breakdown, and Khrushchev’s tirade 
against the United States do not seem 
to have dampened the enthusiasm of 
American and other western tourists. 
Many visitors are pouring into Rus- 
sia by plane, train, ship, and even bus. 

More parts of the Soviet Union are 
now open to visitors. This year the 
western tourist can visit 70 cities, 
ranging from the Estonian capital of 
Tallin to the bustling city of Irkutsk, 
two-thirds of the way across chilly 
Siberia. That compares to 52 cities © 
which he could visit last year and 
only 20 in 1956. The process of open- 
ing more parts of the country to tour- 
ists is going on as quickly as hotel 
accommodations can be built and the 
highway system expanded. 

Russia’s interest in attracting tour- 
ists has also fostered the import of 
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such western institutions as roadside 
camping sites, motels, and the Amer- 
ican-style milkshake. 


East-West Debates 
In United Nations 


Friction between free and commu- 
nist nations appears likely to continue 
in United Nations Security Council 
and General Assembly sessions. This 
new series of debates started last 
month with the UN Security Council 
debate of the Soviet resolution con- 
demning flights of United States air- 
craft over Russian territory. 

Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, presented the resolution 
which was rejected by the 11-member 
Security Council. Gromyko could mus- 
ter only Poland’s vote to add to Rus- 
sia’s in favor of the resolution. France, 
Britain, Argentina, Nationalist China, 
Italy, and Ecuador voted with the 
United States against the resolution. 
Ceylon and Tunisia abstained. 

Gromyko, in presenting his case, ac- 
cused the United States of “aggressive 
acts” against the Soviet Union. He 
demanded that the UN condemn “the 
incursions of United States aircraft 
into other states.” He further de- 
manded that the UN order the United 
States ‘‘to take steps forthwith to put 
an end to such actions and prevent 
their recurrence.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, U. S. represent- 
ative to the UN, countered the Soviet 
charges and accused the Soviet Union 
of maintaining “thousands of spies and 
subversive agents” in the free world. 
As one item of proof he displayed a 
listening device which had been planted 
in the office of the U. S. ambassador 
in Moscow. The device was concealed 
in a hand-carved replica of the United 
States Seal which had been presented 
to the ambassador by a group of 
Russians. 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Works on Rocket Reactor 


The Atomic Energy Commission is 
getting ready for the second major 
test of equipment aimed at boosting 
rocketry into the atomic age. At the 
Mercury, Nevada, desert test base en- 
gineers are preparing to test a revo- 
lutionary type of atom reactor. This 
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reactor is designed to yield the sud- 
den massive thrust needed to project 
a heavily loaded vehicle away from 
the earth and into orbit. The project 
plans call for a flyable engine to be 
available by 1965. 

The difference between the new 
atomic engine being developed and 
current rocket engines can be com- 
pared to the difference between atomic 
bombs and regular high explosives. 
The current rocket engines yield only 
the energy from the ordinary burn- 
ing of fuels while the new atomic en- 
gine will unlock the much greater 
energy of the atom. 

Nuclear power will make possible 
the big payload necessary for such 
dreams of the future as a moon trip. 
Nuclear power will multiply the 
thrust obtainable from fuel and make 
it possible to eliminate the weight of 
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THIS BEAVER is one of the mechanical animals built for “Nature’s Wonder- 


land,” a new section of California’s famed Disneyland. 


Real pelts are placed 


over frames which permit the creatures to make lifelike movements. 


THIS “WRECKER,” powered by atomic energy, is suggested as a means of bringing down burned-out satellites. The 
wrecker would attach itself to an orbiting satellite and go into reverse. 
down and burn up in the earth’s atmosphere. 


one or more rocket stages, thus al- 
lowing for a bigger payload. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration is also working on the 
project. It is developing the vehicle 
which will carry the engine being 
built by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 


News in Brief 
From Here and There 


Mt. Everest, Nepal. A Soviet-Chi- 
nese mountaineering team claims it 
has reached the top of Mount Everest 
from the northern slope. This is a 
route to the world’s highest peak 
never before taken by man. Most of 
the members of the expedition were 
Chinese, but their leader was a Rus- 
sian. 

Everest first was conquered in 1953 
by a British expedition which went 
up the south side to the peak. A 
Swiss expedition scaled the south side 
twice in 1956. 

Mt. Annapurna II, Nepal. The third 
highest unclimbed mountain in the 
world has been conquered. A British- 
Indian-Nepalese armed services expe- 
dition led by British Colonel James 
Roberts battled through high winds 
and heavy snowfall to reach the top 
of 26,041-foot Mount Annapurna II. 

The highest remaining unclimbed 
peaks are both in Nepal. They are 
27,560-foot Mount Lhotse II and 26,- 
811-foot Mount Dhaulagiri. 

Chile. On May 21 the first of a 
series of heavy earthquakes jolted 
southern and central Chile. The earth- 
quakes were followed by tidal waves 
and erupting volcanoes. Over 5,000 
Chileans are dead and well over 2,- 
000,000 are homeless as a result of 
this disaster. 

Giant waves generated by the Chil- 
ean earthquakes smashed into Hawaii 
and Japan. Many people were killed 
in both places, and property losses 


After being slowed, the satellite would spiral 
A six-man crew would operate the paddle-wheel satellite-destroyer. 


amounted to more than $30,000,000. 
The waves also struck the California 
coast and extended to such widely 
separated places as Alaska and New 
Zealand. 

Our nation’s new 50-star flag will 
fly for the first time officially at 12:01 
a.m. Monday, July 4, at Fort McHenry 
National Monument in Baltimore, 
Maryland. It was here that the words 
of our national anthem were written 
by Francis Scott Key. 


Scenic Niagara Soon to 
Produce Electricity 


The first electric power from the 
new Niagara Falls project is sched- 
uled to be flowing to nearby areas in 
February 1961. When it is completed 
the following year, the enterprise will 
be capable of producing more elec- 
tricity than any other single hydro- 
electric plant in the free world. 

Some 7,500 workers are now build- 
ing dams, canals, and other structures 
needed to harness the Niagara. They 
are also constructing new parkways 
and playgrounds near the falls. In 
fact, new roads and park facilities are 
the only important changes that the 
Niagara project will bring to the 
famous tourist attraction, for the ma- 
chinery to produce electricity is located 
a few miles away from the beautiful 
falls. 

Giant tunnels and canals will carry 
streams of water from the Niagara 
River to a point about 4 miles below 
the famous waterfalls. There, the 
rushing water will be harnessed to 
turn 13 massive generators, believed 
to be among the largest in the world. 

The Niagara power project is being 
built by a New York State agency 
under a treaty between the United 
States and Canada. The gigantic un- 
dertaking will cost about $720,000,000, 
most of which has been provided by 
private investors. 
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THE SOVIET UNION dominates the communist world. 


Communist Camp 


(Concluded from page 1) 


lation is now more than 208,000,000. 

Adjoining the Soviet Union is Red 
China, an area of 3,750,000 square 
miles with a population estimated at 
650,000,000. This country is Russia’s 
most powerful ally. Other communist 
regions in Asia include the small lands 
of North Viet Nam and North Korea. 

On the western borders of the So- 
viet Union lie the satellite nations of 
Europe. They include East Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Albania. The 
latter is separated from the other sat- 
ellites by Yugoslavia. Though Yugo- 
slavia has a communist government, 
it has kept free of Soviet domination 
since 1948. 

Prior to World War II, only Rus- 
sia was under communist rule. In 
every other Red country, the rise of 
communists to power was aided by 
the Soviet Union. 

Khrushchev’s leadership. Tremen- 
dous changes have taken place in Rus- 
sia since the rise of Nikita Khru- 
shchev to power. 

Under Joseph Stalin, who ruled the 
Soviet Union from about 1924 to 1953, 
the most ruthless measures were used 
to keep the Russian people in line. 
Military force was the _ principal 
means of imposing communism on 
other lands. Contact with the free 
world was discouraged. 

Under Khrushchev’s leadership, the 
Russian people were given more free- 
dom. Though many restrictions re- 
main that would be unthinkable to 
people of the free world, some of the 
fears that were widespread in Stalin’s 
day—of secret police and Siberian 
prison camps—have diminished. 

More flexible measures were adopted 
for dealing with the western lands. 
The rivalry between the free world 
and the Soviet Union was extended 
into the fields of economic and scien- 
tific development, foreign trade and 


aid programs, and other peaceful 
forms of competition. Delegations of 
Russians visited the United States and 
other western nations, and the travel 
of westerners to the Soviet Union was 
permitted. Though Khrushchev advo- 
cated a policy of “coexistence,” it was 
plain that the communist objective of 
world domination was unchanged. 

Today, living standards are rising 
in the Soviet Union as the government 
emphasizes farm and __ industrial 
growth. Yet that country lags far 
behind the United States and Western 
Europe in providing consumer goods 
(items that people want and need in 
their daily lives—clothing, autos, 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners). 
The shortage of these goods is due to 
the fact that the Red government 
channels the nation’s output mainly 
into heavy industry, the base of mili- 
tary power. 

Discontent? In these developments 
may be found the explanation for 
Khrushchev’s actions in Paris. 

In Stalin’s day, few natives of the 
Soviet Union realized that their liv- 
ing standards were far below those 
of the western nations. But in the 
last 2 or 3 years, many Russians have 
traveled abroad and have observed 
how westerners live. They know now 
that their own living standards are 
lagging, and they undoubtedly would 
like to have many of the conveniences 
of modern living which they have ob- 
served in western lands. 

However, the government cannot 
supply these things unless it dras- 
tically cuts its output of heavy ma- 
chinery, armaments, and other such 
items. There is also at this time the 
threat of possible food shortages as 
the result of drought on certain newly 
opened farm lands. This is likely to 
increase discontent among the Rus- 
sian people. 

With demands for more consumer 
goods rising, many observers feel that 
Khrushchev has resorted to the “threat 
of American aggression” to keep the 
Soviet people in line. In this respect, 
the U-2 incident has played into his 
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The giant land lies in both Europe and Asia. 


hands. He can tell the people that 
continued belt-tightening is necessary 
to strengthen the nation. 

Red Army. Khrushchev’s coexist- 
ence policy is believed to have alarmed 
certain military leaders inside the So- 
viet Union. This policy—plus the in- 
creased stress on long-range rockets 
for defense—has brought about re- 
cent reductions in the ground forces. 
This has not only decreased the power 
of Red Army leaders but has de- 
prived many lesser officers of their 
positions. 

The presence of Defense Minister 
Rodion Malinovsky at Khrushchev’s 
elbow at the recent summit talks was 
widely commented on. It seemed to 
indicate that the army is now playing 
a bigger role in making Soviet policy 
than had been the case earlier. 

There is speculation, too, over 
whether there may have been a clash 
over policy within the Presidium, the 
directing group of the Communist 
Party and the most powerful agency 
in the Soviet setup. It is known that 
certain members of this body are 
strongly critical of the policy of co- 
existence, and favor a more rigid pol- 
icy—like that of Stalin—in dealing 
with the United States and its allies. 
Some feel that this group has recently 
strengthened its position, and has 
made Khrushchev give in to its wishes. 

Whether the disappearance of Dep- 
uty Premier Anastas Mikoyan from 
official ceremonies in May had any 
significance is the subject of much 
guesswork. It was finally announced 
that Mikoyan was “on vacation.”’ How- 
ever, some feel that he may have been 
downgraded in Soviet ruling groups. 
It is pointed out that he strongly 
backed Khrushchev’s policies, and was 
the first prominent Russian official to 
make a goodwill tour of the United 
States. 

Red China. Mao Tse-tung, boss of 
communist China, has long followed a 
hard, aggressive line in dealing with 
the United States and other western 
nations. There is no doubt that the 
Chinese Reds have disapproved of 


Khrushchev’s policy of promoting 
closer relations with the free world. 

Many observers feel that communist 
China put pressure on its ally, the 
Soviet Union, to end the coexistence 
campaign. Fearing that the alliance 
might develop serious strains, Khru- 
shchev may have decided to give in 
to the wishes of the Chinese leaders, 
and so reverted to a harsh policy. 

Also influencing the Soviet Premier 
may have been the fact that his co- 
existence policy has not paid the divi- 
dends he had hoped for. There has 
never been any doubt about his goal 
—the final triumph of communism 
around the globe under the leadership 
of the Soviet Union. 

However, as the summit conference 
approached, it was plain that the west- 
ern powers had no intention of giving 
in on the Berlin issue. It was also 
apparent that the United States and 
its allies were going to insist on the 
right of inspection in any disarma- 
ment agreement. Since these were the 
two main topics to come before the 
summit conference, it was obvious 
that the meeting was not going to be 
the personal triumph that Khrushchev 
had hoped for. Therefore, he may 
have decided to seize upon the inci- 
dent of the U-2 to torpedo the con- 
ference and try to save face. 

The future. What lies ahead? Will 
Russia go back to the era of Stalin 
with all the restrictions that were 
then in effect? 

It seems unlikely that the Soviet 
Union will revert to the policies pro- 
moted by Stalin. The Russian peo- 
ple have had a little more freedom 
in recent years, and they like it. Some 
observers, feel that any attempt to 
clamp down on them would have far- 
reaching effects and would seriously 
weaken morale and cut down on farm 
and industrial output. Moreover, even 
Khrushchev’s rivals would probably 
not favor a revival of the terrorism 
and complete secrecy of Stalin’s day. 

The Soviet Premier has softened 
his tone considerably in the days 
since the summit conference ended. 
This probably does not indicate that 
his ideas have changed but that he 
now realizes he went too far in his 
attacks on the United States—and as 
a result roused public opinion against 
him in many parts of the world. He 
has indicated that he will not press 
the Berlin issue at this time. 

However, the cold war climate is 
likely to prevail in the months ahead. 
The western powers are embittered 
enough over Khrushchev’s actions to 
be extremely reluctant about high- 
level negotiations of any kind. It will 
probably be many months before an- 
other summit conference is proposed. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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SINCE THE summit collapse, the 
world wonders about the future of 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
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Our Busy South Atlantic States 


This is the second in a series of 
special features on our 50 states. 
This week we visit the South Atlantic 
states, an area rich in history and 
scenic beauty. 


Delaware. Capital: Dover. Popula- 
tion: 454,000; ranks 46th. Area: 
2,057 square miles; ranks 49th. En- 
tered the Union: 1787, as the first 
state. 

The history of Delaware, the Dia- 
mond State, begins in 1609 when 
Henry Hudson pushed his little vessel, 
the Half Moon, into Delaware Bay. 

Manufacturers were attracted to 
Delaware in the early 1700’s because 
of its abundant water power and its 
location near the Delaware and Chesa- 
peake Bays. Today the state’s big 
industrial plants turn out chemicals, 
textiles, plastics, tools, dental supplies, 
paper, and transportation equipment. 

Wilmington is home to the famous 
Du Pont industries, makers of dyes, 
synthetic fibers, cellophane, paints, and 
many other products. Wilmington is 
one of the few spots in the world 
where glazed kid leather for gloves is 
manufactured. Shipbuilding is im- 
portant. 

Good soil and a location near the 
large markets of the east make Dela- 
ware a good farming state. Chickens, 
dairy cattle, apples, potatoes, aspara- 
gus, and peppers are raised. 

Delaware has many tourist attrac- 
tions. Among them are 2 famous 
beaches, Rehoboth and Bethany. 

Maryland. Capital: Annapolis. Pop- 
ulation: 2,956,000; ranks 22nd. Area: 
10,577; ranks 42nd. Entered Union: 
1788, the 7th state to be admitted. 

Maryland, the Old Line State, has a 
proud history. Maryland gave 69 
square miles of its territory to make a 
place for our nation’s capital. During 
the War of 1812, Francis Scott Key 
wrote The Star-Spangled Banner, our 
national anthem, at Fort McHenry in 
Baltimore. Navy officers receive their 
training at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis. 

The Chesapeake Bay almost divides 
Maryland into two parts. Many popu- 
lar resorts are located on the bay, and 
there are good fishing grounds. 

Farming is a big business in Mary- 
land. Dairy herds, chickens, tobacco, 
fruits and vegetables, and corn are 
raised. The state is a leader in can- 
ning vegetables. Many of Maryland’s 
industrial plants are in Baltimore, the 
largest city in the South Atlantic 
region and the sixth largest in our 
country. Factories turn out airplanes, 
steel, clothing, and chemicals. 

Baltimore ranks high among the 
seaports of the world, and fine air- 
ports make it a leading air terminal. 
The famous Johns Hopkins University 
is in this city. 

Virginia. Capital: Richmond. Pop- 
ulation: 3,935,000; ranks 15th. Area: 
40,815; ranks 36th. Entered Union: 
1788, the 10th state to join. 

Virginia, the Old Dominion State, 
is often called the “Mother of Presi- 
dents.” Eight of its sons became 
U. S. Presidents. 

Each year, thousands of tourists 
visit Virginia’s many historical sites. 
Among them are Williamsburg, capital 
of colonial Virginia, now restored to 
its original appearance; Mount Ver- 





non and Monticello, homes of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson; and Jamestown, 
where the first permanent English 
settlement in America was made in 
1607. Visitors also enjoy the state’s 
natural wonders. 

Virginia has valuable resources— 
minerals, fisheries, water power, and 
lumber. Factories turn out tobacco 
products, chemicals, synthetic fibers, 
textiles, furniture, and paper. The 
cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth, and 
Newport News form one of the busiest 
seaports on the Atlantic. 
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a seacoast, West Virginia is noted for 
its beautiful mountains and mineral 
springs. 

North Carolina. Capital: Raleigh. 
Population: 4,549,000; ranks 11th. 
Area: 52,712; ranks 28th. Entered 
Union: 1789, the 12th state to join. 

North Carolina is a leading indus- 
trial state, but four-fifths of its people 
live in rural areas. Many of the 


state’s new factories have been built 

on former farm lands—near, but not 

in, the cities. 
The Tarheel 


State manufactures 
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Tobacco is a big crop in Virginia. 
Farmers also raise poultry, cattle, 
hogs, peanuts, wheat, and soybeans. 
Virginia apples and hams are known 
everywhere. 

West Virginia. Capital: Charleston. 
Population: 1,969,000; ranks 30th. 
Area: 24,181; ranks 41st. Entered 
Union: 1863, the 35th state to be ad- 
mitted. 

West Virginia leads the nation in 
soft-coal production, and its supplies 
may last another 400 years. The state 
also has natural gas, oil, limestone, 
salt, clay, and fine forests. 

Coal provides fuel for the state’s big 
industries. Wheeling, Weirton, Charles- 
ton, and Huntington are important 
manufacturing centers, where steel, 
glass, aluminum, and chemicals are 
made. 

Much of the land is hilly, but farm- 
ers raise apples, grains, tobacco, and 
cattle in the lowlands. The only state 
in the South Atlantic group without 
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tobacco products, textiles, furniture, 
hosiery, chemicals, paper, and alu- 
minum. The state has food-process- 
ing and metallurgical plants. 

Farmers in North Carolina raise 
corn, cotton, peanuts, and truck crops. 
The raising of chickens and livestock 
is important. North Carolina leads 
the nation in growing tobacco. 

Vacationers enjoy the state’s fine 
beaches and the beautiful scenery in 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. 

The first English colony in America 
was planted on Roanoke Island in 1585. 
The flight of the Wright Brothers’ air- 
plane made aviation history near Kitty 
Hawk in 1903. 

South Carolina. Capital: Columbia. 
Population: 2,404,000; ranks 25th. 
Area: 31,055; ranks 40th. Entered 
Union: 1788, the 8th state to join. 

Travel folders say the spirit of “The 
Old South” lingers in every corner of 
South Carolina, and most tourists 


agree. The tang of native pines, the 
fragrance of magnolias, and the cob- 
bled streets in the old port towns re- 
mind the visitor of a bygone day. The 
state’s beautiful gardens enchant tour- 
ists. The big industry in the Palmetto 
State is the manufacture of cotton and 
rayon textiles. Enough cloth is made 
each year to reach around the world 
50 times. Factories also make paper, 
chemicals, furniture, glass, plastics, 
and steel products. 

Cotton and tobacco are important 
cash crops in South Carolina, but 
farmers also raise peaches, corn, live- 
stock and poultry, sweet potatoes, and 
peanuts. Forests furnish lumber. 

Georgia. Capital: Atlanta. Popula- 
tion: 3,818,000; ranks 16th. Area: 
58,876; ranks 21st. Entered Union: 
1788, the 4th state to be admitted. 

Georgia, the largest state east of 
the Mississippi River, leads the nation 
in pecan and peanut production, and is 
famous for peaches and watermelons. 
Corn, cotton, tobacco, and livestock 
are raised. 

Forests cover about two-thirds of 
the state. Georgia produces three- 
fourths of our nation’s pitch, tar, and 
turpentine. The state ranks first in 
kaolin, a white clay used to make pot- 
tery. Granite and marble are mined. 

Georgia is called the Empire State 
of the South, partly because of its size 
but also because of its growing indus- 
trial power. Like other southern 
states, Georgia was once known as a 
cotton state. Today it has industries 
which turn out cotton textiles, yarn, 
clothing, and hosiery. 

Georgia’s vacation lands include 
many health resorts, such as Warm 
Springs, famous for its treatment of 
polio victims. Visitors enjoy the flow- 
ering magnolias, poinsettias, and 
moss-draped pines of the Peach State. 

Florida. Capital: Tallahassee. Pop- 
ulation: 4,442,000; ranks 12th. Area: 
58,560; ranks 22nd. Entered Union: 
1845, the 27th state to be admitted. 

Florida’s sunshine and scenic at- 
tractions draw nearly eight million 
visitors a year, and many of them stay 
to make permanent homes. Florida’s 
Everglades National Park preserves 
the largest remaining subtropical 
wilderness in America. 

Florida’s climate is ideal for grow- 
ing citrus fruits. The state ranks first 
in grapefruit, limes, and tangerines. 
Florida grows one-third of the world’s 
oranges. Vegetables, tobacco, corn, 
cotton, and peanuts are raised. 

Cattle, brought by Spanish explor- 
ers, put hoofprints on Florida soil 400 
years ago. Today the state is a lead- 
ing cattle-raising area. 

Food processing is Florida’s big 
industry, but plants also make paper, 
furniture, chemicals, nylon, aircraft 
equipment, fruit and vegetable crates, 
and cigars. The seas around Florida 
are fine for fishing. 

Mines in the Sunshine State produce 
half our nation’s supply of phosphate. 
Tung oil from the forests goes into 
paints. 

Washington, D. C., lies between the 
states of Maryland and Virginia. The 
city covers 69 square miles. It has a 
population of more than 2,000,000— 
including the people in its Maryland 
and Virginia suburbs. 
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WEEKLY DIGEST OF FACT AND OPINION 


(Following are excerpts from the 
views of leading newspapers and col- 
umnists on possible. future relations 
between the United States and the 
communist world. The views expressed 
here are not necessarily endorsed by 
the AMERICAN OBSERVER. ) 


Washington Post. Among the cas- 
ualties in the international crash at 
Paris may well be the concept of sum- 
mitry itself. The institution of sum- 
mitry has some built-in disadvantages. 
One of the foremost is that a break- 
down cannot easily be softened or 
disavowed. There is almost inevitably 
an atmosphere of hoopla, moreover, 
that leads to false expectations and 
even to dangers. 

If, by contrast, a meeting of am- 
bassadors or a conference of foreign 
ministers goes awry, it need not in- 
volve the prestige of the nations them- 
selves even though the consequences 
may be serious. The failures may al- 
ways be ascribed to the undue sticki- 
ness or truculence of individuals. But 
if a meeting of heads of government 
breaks up in anger there is a gen- 
eral setback. Nations as well as their 
leaders have invested their prestige, 
and the result of a dead end is a dam- 
aging loss of face. This, incidentally, 
applies quite as much to Mr. Khru- 
shchev in the present circumstances 
as to the western leaders. 

William H. Stringer in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. What we shall 
need most to guard against is any 
loose charges concerning further ef- 
forts to negotiate with the Soviet 
Union. Premier Khrushchev has in- 
furiated many Americans, but this is 
all the more reason to remember that 


Moscow is a tremendous nuclear power - 


and that humanity must press on with 
its efforts toward reduction of ten- 
sions, arms control, and opening up 
the closed communist societies. 

Many remedial steps can be taken. 
For instance, we don’t need to see 
a worse display of disunity than here- 
tofore among the State Department, 
the Pentagon, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission concerning arms control 
and the nuclear test ban. If Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wishes to exert new 
leadership, here is an arena for action. 

Again, the President might rear- 
range his June tour—now that the So- 
viet Union is ruled out—to include an- 
other country or two in Asia. Spe- 
cifically he could do much good by 
stopping off in vital, neutralist In- 
donesia, where government and peo- 
ple would be moved by attention from 
the United States President. 

Roscoe Drummond in the New York 
Herald Tribune. Mr. Khrushchev has 
kept avowing that he wants the heads 
of government to sit down together 
to negotiate, but only after there is 
another administration in Washing- 
ton. 

Khrushchev’s term of office does not 
come to an end by law nor by an elec- 
tion, but in the wake of all his words 
and acts in Paris, it is a careful judg- 
ment that, from the American stand- 
point at least, summits with the Rus- 
sians are out until there is another 
Soviet Premier. 

Marquis Childs in the Washington 
Post. Little noticed outside the com- 
munist bloc, a drumfire of attack on 
Khrushchev has grown louder in re- 
cent months. Coming in its purest 
form from Red China, the attack has 
centered on Khrushchev’s heresy in 


the world of Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine. 

The Russians seem to have been 
anxious up until now to deny nu- 
clear weapons to the Red Chinese. 
But what if Peking, against the back- 
ground of their “rightness” in the 
doctrinal dispute over communism ver- 
sus capitalism, demands such weap- 
ons? 

Once such weapons have spread 
throughout the two blocs, the chances 
of averting nuclear war are narrowed 
to a vanishing point. The boastful 


planners in Red China have proclaimed 
that they can absorb 200,000,000 cas- 
ualties in nuclear war and with their 
vast territory and vaster population 
they will be the only real survivor. 


In a sense Mr. Hammarskjold is the 
spokesman for four-fifths of the 
world’s population which was not rep- 
resented at the summit talks—for all 
the people who would be helplessly in- 
volved in war but who now have little 
to say about big-power controversies 
that spread the fear of war. Any- 
thing he could do to moderate the 
anger, fear, and suspicion following 
the collapse at Paris could be helpful. 
If he could salvage the nuclear test 
and disarmament talks at Geneva, if 
he could solve the Berlin question, his 
contribution would be notable. 

Before any UN action were feasible, 
of course, there would have to be a 
will on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain to negotiate. When the right time 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES.DISPATCH 


WEATHER FORECAST: A prolonged cold spell 


The Chicago Daily News. The big 
question now is just how difficult the 
post-summit relations are going to be. 
Since Khrushchev and President 
Eisenhower are hardly on speaking 
terms, communication should be for- 
mal, which also means precise. De- 
spite the intensified danger from the 
strained relations, this country has 
fared best when it was not so eager 
to demonstrate its amiability. 

The price of war remains prohibi- 
tive for any but a madman to con- 
sider. Khrushchev may be an eccen- 
tric, but he doesn’t seem that crazy. 
But we wish there were grounds for 
a firmer grip on that conclusion. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. Ham- 
marskjold is quite right in saying that 
the responsibilities of the UN are in- 
creased by the discouraging experi- 
ences with big-power negotiation. 
How to fulfill those responsibilities? 
The Secretary-General notes that the 
UN provides a framework for non- 
publicized negotiations, in which na- 
tions not directly involved in big- 
power disputes can exercise a mediat- 
ing influence. 


comes, we hope Mr. Hammarskjold 
will move more vigorously to fulfill 
the UN responsibility which he is 
aware of to prevent the sparks of in- 
ternational conflict from kindling the 
fire of war. 

Richmond Times-Dispatch. The con- 
flict between the Soviets and the west- 
ern allies over the legal status of West 
Berlin, and the legality of recon- 
naissance overflights could theoreti- 
cally be settled by the World Court. 
Submission of either case to the UN 
would not result in a judicial opinion, 
but a political one—which could have 
propaganda value for one side or the 
other, but would not establish a prece- 
dent with the prestige of law. 

It would be equally futile to sub- 
mit the case to the World Court. So- 
viet Russia has never accepted its 
jurisdiction. The Kremlin refused to 
sign the 1944 Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation, which stated 
that “every state has complete and 
exclusive sovereignty over the air 
space above its territory.” 

The inescapable truth of the matter 
is that the Red leaders base their con- 


cept of international relations on a 
double standard—one for themselves 
and an anarchic one in dealings with 
non-communist nations, 

The World Court has been a court 
in name only. It has on occasion func- 
tioned as arbiter between friendly na- 
tions. But any nation, under the 
Charter, can reject adjudication— 
which is another way of saying that 
each nation continues to be a law un- 
to itself. 

San Francisco Chronicle. To check 
the dreadful prospect of a return to 
intensified Stalinistic cold war must 
now be the creative task of policy 
making in Washington. Americans 
must try to give what reassurance 
they can to the people in Russia who, 
under Khrushchev, have seemed to 
favor wider, friendlier contacts with 
the West. 

Walter Lippmann in the New York 
Herald Tribune. The sober and re- 
sponsible view is, I submit, that with 
the failure, or at least the indefinite 
postponement, of summitry there is an 
urgent need to restore communications 
through quieter and more secured and 
protected means. For the United 
States and the Soviet Union cannot 
take the risks of being unable to com- 
municate effectively for a long period 
of time. This would produce intoler- 
able risks of miscalculation which 
would be a threat to all mankind. 

Communication will have to be re- 
stored by quiet diplomacy in which 
our allies will have to play a principal 
part. This could perhaps be supple- 
mented by making a new use of an 
old idea. 

As originally conceived when the 
Charter of the United Nations was 
written, the Security Council was to 
be attended regularly by the Foreign 
Ministers themselves, Fifteen years 
ago it seemed inconvenient, and per- 
haps not too important, for the For- 
eign Ministers to cross the ocean once 
a month to attend the meetings of the 
Security Council. This was probably 
the main reason why, except in time 
of crisis, they do not attend. 

But now it might do much good if 
they did come once a month for at 
least a few days. Then it would not 
be necessary for them to have so many 
special meetings in various parts of 
the world. When they were at the 
UN in New York City on regular busi- 
ness, they could discuss anything they 
liked. The meetings would be normal 
and routine and therefore much 
quieter and more effective. 

The Kansas City Times. This plainly 
is the time to close ranks inside the 
United States and with our allies. It 
is a time to stand firm—and keep 
our shirts on. There is no question 
that this is a tense and dangerous 
period in which any display of weak- 
ness or uncertainty could invite a 
reckless Soviet action. 

When Khrushchev smiles and talks 
about peace, western hopes soar and 
wishful thinking takes over. When 
Khrushchev roars, a deep and fearful 
gloom settles over the western na- 
tions. The fact is, the dangers are 
essentially the same in both moods. 
Khrushchev can turn either of them 
on or off to suit his strategy at the 
time. At best we have to expect such 
swiftly changing maneuvers to keep 
us off balance. And at all times, we 
have no choice except to stand pre- 
pared for aggressive action. That is 
the kind of world we live in today. 
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